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of human thought. The presence of a power 
of spiritual discernment is felt, and its dis- 
cernments are perceived with sufficient dis- 
tinctness to become the practical and sure 
guidance of life. ‘The wind bloweth where 
it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, 
but canst not tell whence it cometh or whither 
it goeth ; so is every one that is born of the 
Spirit.” 

This doctrine, preached and practised by all 
true Friends, and most consistently preached 
and practised through life by the subjects of 
this Memoir, is, however, ever accompanied 
by the warning that the voice that speaks 
within may be unheeded until it shall not 
speak again; that the eye may be so wilfully 
closed upon the light as to become sealed in 
blindness. This voice may speak in whispers, 
but in stillness is to be listened to and obeyed ; 
and though the light appear as the earliest 
dawn, yet it is to be watched to its perfect 
day. The faith begotten is in the beginning 
compared to the smallest of seed, which may 
grow to great size; but its germ, however 
small, is not to be choked, nor the flower of 
promise crushed, or there will be no fruit. 
The good seed is broadly cast upon every soil, 
as the rain is sent alike upon the just and the 
unjust, that none may have excuse; but with 
some it falls as upon stony places, with others 
as among thorns, and with some as upon good 
ground. 

When the pride of learning has overlooked 
and travelled beyond the simple evidences of 
truth within the mind, and a literal theology 
has darkened knowledge and disregarded the 
very fountain of true religious faith and ex- 
perience—a recurrence to a simpler test be- 
comes necessary ; and this service the Society 
of Friends rendered to the world in its rise 
and subsequent existence. It called upon 
mankind to turn their minds inward to ob- 
serve the manifestations of truth and wisdom, 
there to be perceived, felt, and understood, 
with the certainty of sensation, and the clear- 
ness Of a self-evident proposition, showing, by 
a light always at hand, a way so clearly that 
even the simple may find and not err therein. 

A rigid and sceptical philosopby will call 
this experience but an enthusiastic feeling ; 
it is, nevertheless, a reality, in itself happi- 
ness, instructive in the highest intelligence, 
and has all, and more than all, of the evidence 
that is the basis of philosophical demonstra- 
tion. It is evidenced by consciousness, by 
the deductions of the rational power of the 
understanding, by its good fruits, and more 
than earthly felicity. Those who have this 
happy experience “have tasted of the hea- 
venly gift,” and learned that of a certainty 
‘‘the true worshippers shall worship the 


ficient, if obeyed, to lead into righteousness, 
to interpret the Holy Scriptures, lend to their 
perusal a holy joy, and unerringly guide into 
His everlasting rest. This belief, and this 
alone, can keep the mind directed heaven- 
ward, and its rejection, to set it towards a 
material philosophy, that is “of the earth, 
earthy,” that must bring it to a spiritual 
death, and the sacrifice of the most exalted 
affections and aspirations of the human soul. 
All that there is of pleasure in appetites and 
propensities repressed and supplanted by this 
Heavenly influence, is more than compensated 
here on earth by the pure and holy joy it dis- 
penses at all times and in all places, whether 
in the busy throngs of the world’s progres- 
sions, or in the silence of solitude and night, 
whilst the blessed promises for the future life 
are illimitably consoling and beatific. The in- 
nocent and the good alone are happy, but most 
truly so when man fully enjoys his pre-emi- 
nent privilege to love and adore his Creator. 
This most exalted service of the human mind, 
neither rejects nor disparages any intellectual 
faculty, but, in deep humility, every holy feel- 
ing and every power of the understanding is 
submissively engaged in the adoration of the 
Infinite in power and wisdom. 

That philosophers should doubt, proceeds 
from too exclusive occupation and reliance of 
the mind, withdrawing its attention from a 
watchful perception of and submission to 
God’s best gift to man, in its cherished 
growth constituting man’s highest excellence 
and perfection of character. But that profess- 
ing Christians and Christian teachers should 
call in question this great saving Truth, with- 
out which all religion loses its vitality, is 
matter of marvel, and only to be compre- 
hended in the admission of the fact that such 
outward and literal views are taken by them 
as to turn the perception and intellect from 
the true source of Divine enlightenment and 
religious conviction. The Scriptures assure 
us of the visitations of the Spirit of the Al- 
mighty to the souls of men in ancient days; 
that it strove with man; that ‘‘in the be- 
ginning was the Word—and the Word was 
uod:” He raised up prophets in all ages, and 
they addressed themselves to that which was 
spiritual in man. He declared to Israel, “I 
will pour my Spirit on thy seed.” Has the 
human race, then, become less the object of 
Divine regard? Did Christianity introduce a 
less spiritual dispensation? or did it more es- 
pecially and emphatically call man to a re- 
cognition of the spiritual coming of Christ 
again? It declares, ‘“‘A man can receive 
nothing unless it be given him of Heaven.” 
“ Unto every one of us is given grace, accord- 
ing to the measure of the gift of Christ.” 
And Jesus said, “I will pray the Father, and 
He shall give you another comforter, that He 
may abide with you for ever ;” “the Spirit 
of Truth will guide you into all Truth:” and 
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For “The Friend ” 
Memoirs of Philip and Rachel Price, 
BY ELI K. PRICE. 

Against the ever operative seductions of the 
sensual appetites, Christianity teaches, and 
Friends have ever emphatically preached, a 
sure means of preservation and safety to every 
human soul. Friends have been the especial 
instructors in the doctrine of the inward guide 
and Divine light “given to every man to 
profit withal,” and ever nigh, ‘‘even in the 
heart.” They experimentally know that 
“The heart of the wise teaches his mouth and 
addeth learning to his lips.” It is the doc- 
trine of the Scriptures, every part of which 
gleams with the truth that God speaks to and 
operates upon the hearts of his people. It 
comports with His beneficence and justice 
towards the creatures of his own creation 
that He should cast a light on their path, 
through the perilous pilgrimage of life; and 
it is not for philosophy to as-ert that the 
Master of all causes cannot shape them to 
His ends, influence the affections, change the 
heart, and suggest the thoughts of men, for 
their individual or national guidance. The 
Psalmist exclaims, “ Whither shall I go from 
Thy spirit? or whither shall I flee from Thy 
presence?” “i will praise Thee, for I am fear- 
fully and wonderfully made.” ‘How pre- 
cious also are Thy thoughts unto me, oh God! 
How great is the sum of them! If I should 
count them, they are more in number than 
the sand: When 1 awake, I am still with 
Thee.” And how emphatic and awfully im- 
pressive, and repressive of sinful indulgences, 
the declarations of the New ‘I'estament, “Know 
ye not that ye are the temple of God, and that 
the spirit of God dwelleth in you ?” and “if 
any man defile the temple of God, him shall 
God destroy:” “The kingdom of heaven is 
within ;” and “the fruit of the Spirit is love, 
joy, peace, faith.” 

Man may do much to put himself in the 
position to be the recipient, but cannot of his 
own will command, the divine favour: He 
may withdraw himself from the current of 
worldly cares and strifes, enter into his closet, 
or gather among those of whom Christ has 
promised to be in the midst, and patiently | Father in spirit and in trath.” This heavenly 
waiting, ‘‘in the silence of all flesh,” he will|teaching and spiritual worship is a source of 
find precious visitations to his soul, coming instruction alike open to the illiterate and the 
unbidden and without human effort, and of-|learned ; for to all, in the infinite beneficence 


ten without discernable association according|of the Almighty Father, a portion of his|thus the New Testament abounds in blessed 
to any asserted law regulating the successions |blessed Spirit is imparted, in measure suf-|promises. The kingdom of God is declared 
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to be within; and that without a new birth, 
man cannot see the kingdom of God. He 
must be born of the Spirit, “and that which 
is born of the Spirit is spirit.” This regenera- 
tion then comes of God, and is the manifesta- 
tion of his Holy Spirit upon the soul of man. 
But wherefore, unless He can change the dis- 
position of the heart, inspire holier feelings 
and infuse better thoughts, and thus speak to 
and inspire man’s highest intelligence and 
guide his course on earth? If there be a spark 
of religion in the human breast, it is there 
Divinely lighted, and for a holy purpose. It 
must enlighten and direct. It must do so as 
needed; and will, as the star of night, guide 
the voyager in life in the hour of trouble, 
darkness, and peril, if he will but turn to it 
with faith and hope. “This God is our God, 
for ever and ever; He will be our guide even 
unto death.” 

This subject has not been dwelt upon with- 
out ample knowledge of the occasion for it. 
It was the deep concern of devoted parents, 
and it is fitting that it should be transmitted, 
as perhaps the most valuable legacy of the 
writer to his own children. 


For “The Friend.” 
“ Across Africa.” 
(Continued from page 54.) 


“At Lupanda a quantity of copper—prin- 
cipally obtained from mines about fifty miles 
south of this place—was brought into camp 
as an exchange for slaves. It was cast in 
pieces shaped like St. Andrew’s cross, and was 
carried in loads of nine or ten slung at each 
end of a pole, weighing altogether from fifty 
to sixty pounds. . 

“Upon my picking up a half-load, consist- 
ing of ten pieces and holding it out at arms- 
length, the people were greatly astonished, 
and declared [ had made a “ great medicine” 
to be enabled todo this. Some of the villagers 
and several of Alvez’s and my own people, put 
their powers to the test, and one of my men 
managed to hold out six pieces, but the aver. 
age was four or five. 

“Tt must be remembered that none of these 
people had ever before attempted this, and 
many of them could, doubtless, have far ex- 
celled me in other trials of strength; but I 
am of opinion that the average muscular 
power of the native is decidedly less than that 
of the white man.” 

Cameron had now reached the water-shed 
or dividing line between the waters of the 
Kongo and the Zambési; the former emptying 
into the Atlantic and the latter into the Indian 
ocean; he says, “ From Sona Bazh could be 
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ed to a depth of two or three feet during the 
rainy season, when the water extends com- 
pletely across the water-shed between the 
Zambési and the Kassabe. 

“Indeed the systems of Kongo and Zam- 
bési lock into each other in such a manner 
that, by some improvement in the existing 
condition of the rivers, and by cutting a canal 
of about twenty miles through level country, 
they might be connected, and internal navi- 
gation be established from the West to the 
East coast. It would, of course, be necessary 
to arrange for passing some of the more im- 
portant rapids by easy portages or, hereafter, 
by locks. 

‘When flooded these plains are overspread 
by numerous fish, consisting principally of a 
sort of mud-fish and a small minnow-like fry. 
The natives, taking advantage of small in- 
equalities of surface, dam in large expanses, 
which become shallow ponds when the floods 
subside. Holes are then made in the dams, 
and the water is drained off through wicker- 


work placed in the gaps, when the surface of 


the ground which formed the bottom of the 
pond is found to be covered with fish. They 
are roughly dried and exported to the neigh- 
boring countries, or sold to passing caravans.” 

About the middle of the 10th month, 1875, 
he was nearly 200 miles from Benguela, on 
the West Coast, and remarks: “The nights 
were now constantly rainy, and we had some 
wretched experiences; but, being near the 
end of my journey, I felt inclined to make 
light of every trouble. And, in addition to 
being continually wet, we were badly pro- 
vided with food ; for the people, owing to their 
constant intercourse with the coast, were 
overwhelmed with cloth, and wanted only 
powder or aguardiente in exchange for pro- 
visions. We had neither of these articles of 
commerce, and consequently were frequently 
compelled to go hungry.” 

“ Almost directly after starting from Lungi 
we came upon rocky hills, with brawling 
burns rushing along their rugged courses, and 
here and there falls from twenty to thirty 
feet in height, the crystal water sparkling in 
the sunlight as it dashed from crag to crag. 
Large tree-ferns grew on the banks, and among 
the bushes were myrtle, jasmine, and other 
flowering shrubs, while a variety of beautiful 
ferns, similar to maiden-hair and other deli- 


cate kinds, flourished in the damp crevices of| 


the rocks. 
“ As we went forward the scenery increased 


in beauty, and at last I was constrained to| 
halt, and surrender myself to the enjoyment} 


of the view which lay before me. 
“T will content myself with asserting that 


seen the heavy timber fringing the banks of|/nothing could be more lovely than this en- 


the Zambési, about ten or twelve miles south 
of us, the river at this point running west- 
south-west. The road first led into a dip 
through which the river Lurua drained to the 
Zambési. In my tent the minimum thermome- 
ter had stood at 38° Fahrenheit; but on de- 
scending into the dip the ground was frozen 
and the pools covered with ice. 

“To me it was quite delightful to feel the 
crisp ground crunching under my feet; but 
possibly my unshod and half-naked followers 
did not regard the change in temperature 
with the same pleasure.” 

Until the 18th of Eighth month he con- 
tinued marching through many swamps, and 
crossing rivers chiefly flowing to the Zambési. 

‘Some of the plains we crossed were flood- 


trancing scene, this glimpse of Paradise. To 
describe it would be impossible. Neither poet 
with all the wealth of word-imagery, nor 
painter, with almost supernatural genius, 
could by pen or pencil do full justice to the 
country of Bailunda. 

“In the foreground were glades in the 
woodland, varied with knolls crowned by 
groves of large English-looking trees, shel- 
tering villages with yellow thatched roofs; 
shambas or plantations, with the fresh green 
of young crops and bright red of newly hoed 
ground in vivid contrast, and running streams 
flashing in the sunlight; while in the far dis- 


head there drifted fleecy white clouds; and 
the hum of bees, the bleating of goats, and 
crowing of cocks broke the stillness of the air, 

“As I lay beneath a tree in indolent con- 
templation of the beauties of nature in this 
most favored spot, all thought of the work 
still before me vanished from my mind; but 
I was rudely awakened from my pleasant 
reverie by the appearance of the loaded cara- 
van, with the men grunting, yelling, and labor- 
ing under their burdens. Thus the dream of 
fairy-land was dispelled, and the realities of 
my work, with its toil and trouble returned. 

“That evening we camped in a wood, a 
clear space having literally to be cut out of 
the masses of sweet-scented creepers which 
festooned the trees.” 

Some days afterward our author remarks: 
“Soon after leaving camp, we found a swarm 
of locusts which had settled the night before, 
and were now so torpid from the cold that 
they could be shaken from the trees and 
gathered up in any quantity. Of this circum- 
stance my hungry people were not slow to 
take advantage. 

‘‘The manner in which the locusts covered 
the trees was most extraordinary, every twig 
and branch, and the trunks a short distance 
above the ground, being entirely enveloped 
by them. In many places they were two and 
even three deep. As the sun became more 
powerful, they began to work their wings 
without leaving the trees, making a noise like 
\rushing water. Then the stronger ones com- 
;menced to move, and in less than half an hour 
they all bad flown. 

‘*Many natives were busy engaged in col- 
lecting them, and actually cut down trees of 
fair size which were thickly covered, in order 
to secure this delicacy.” 





For ‘‘ The Friend? 

Among the Friends who, in the early part 
|of this century, lived about Minden and Pyr- 
mont, in Prussia, was Henry Meyer, a minis- 
iter, and a man of a discerning spirit ; of whom 
|H. R., of Chesterfield, Ohio, gave the follow- 
ing, among other accounts: That being en- 
gaged in holding public meetings in a neigh- 
borhood, on one occasion, after the meeting 
was over, going into the house where he 
‘lodged, his attention was attracted to a man 
sitting by the fire, concerning whom he said 
to his host, “ A great judgment will befall that 
man shortly.” ‘To which the former replied, 
“You must be mistaken in thinking so, for 
he is a very religious man.” But Henry re- 
turned, “I care nothing for his religion, a 
great judgment will shortly befall him.” This 
man, a few days after, going into a black- 
smith’s shop, the smith struck off a piece of 
red hot iron, which lodged in his shoe, caus- 
ing a deep burn which no remedy could cure, 
nor yet stop the progress of, for it continued 
to extend itself up the limb until reaching a 
vital part, death ensued. He meantime made 
the following confession : That when a young 
man being engaged as a laborer on the farm 
he then lived on, an attachment sprung up 
between his master’s young wife and himself, 
and that she offered to marry him if he would 
put the old man out of the way. To effect 
which he had taken an axe and followed him 
up into the mow, stunned him therewith and 
then threw him down on to the floor, through 








tance were mountains of endless and pleasing|the mow-hole ; and it appearing so natural to 
variety of form, gradually fading away until|suppose that he had accidentally fallen there, 
they blended with the blue of thesky. Over-'no one appeared ever to have suspected any 















thing wrong until his conscience forced this 
confession from him. 

H. R. also related how, on a certain occa- 
sion, as Henry Meyer was crossing a neigh- 
bor’s enclosure, late, a very fierce dog having 
been turned loose as a guard; the animal 
came at him as if designing to destroy him ; 
but upon his saying, ‘‘ What, wilt thou bite 
the Lord’s servant!” the dog quietly retired 
without offering to harm him. 


Thoughts on Books and Reading. 
(Concluded from page 58.) 

For these and many other kindred evils 
there is no remedy more efficacious than a 
sound and healthy purpose, rightly directed, 
and steadily maintained. This is the magnet 
that can discover and gather to itself, even 
from the dust, all the scattered particles with- 
in the range of its attraction, that are to be 
found there. With this all our reading will 
be improved to the greatest advantage: whilst 
without it the perusal of the best books will 
be desultory and comparatively unimproving ; 
the best materials may be collected, but they 
will be in rude heaps that incumber, rather 
than adorn the ground. And how great is 
the danger where there is no fixed aim, that 
life may be frittered away in empty and pro- 
fitless, because purposeless occupation. Time 
passes on ; the mind still idly roaming the vast 
fields of fact, or imagination without restraint 
and witbout an object, until the end comes, in 
which the soul, on looking back, “ can find no 
purpose that now she can abide by ;” nothing 
laid up in store, talents unimproved, oppor- 
tunities irretrievably lost:—and then how 
bitter the reflection, that it might have been 
otherwise. 

And it is from a deeply felt desire that it 
may be otherwise with the readers of these 
pages, that they, and especially the younger 
portion of them, are now earnestly called 
upon to seek after and cherish an honest, and 
healthy, and steadily decided purpose in all 
their pursuits. Where this is maintained the 
faculties become invigorated ; the mind rouses 
itself for the attainment of its object ; in read- 
ing, the most suitable books relating to the 
particular subject are sought out and carefully 
perused ; and as others are occasionally con- 
sulted, whatever in them is found to bear 
upon the chosen pursuit, attaches itself upon 
the mind. And if some of them, as may at 
times be the case, are of a mixed character, 
he who most diligently maintains a sound 
and healthy purpose will be the best prepared 
watchfully to exercise a right discrimination, 
by which the unwholesome will be rejected 
without injury to the mind. 

With such a ose, it cannot easily be 
expressed how abundant a store of true enter- 
tainment and delight will be found under the 
comprehensive head of improving and profit- 
able reading. Let the reader who doubts, 
fairly give it a trial. Let him recollect the 
preciousness of time, the necessity for im- 
proving it, and his own deep responsibilities. 
Whatever others may do, he, at least, cannot 
afford to indulge in vague and indolent ram- 
blings from page to page of vacant common- 
place, or even brilliant trifling. Feeling that 
he was born for worthier objects, he will 


rather seek to apply himself, in moments of|in which his delight will be in the careful and 


leisure, to some one department of usefal 
learning. He may perhaps have a relish for 


Astronomy, Natural History, or other kindred 
subjects. 


The study of these will not be de- 
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nied him, only let him pursue with diligence} outline of much that may, and of some things 
whatever he undertakes, not failing earnestly|that ought legitimately to occupy an intelli- 
to desire that in sarveying the works of the| gent and rightly concerned mind. And yet, 
great Creator, his heart may be more and| brief and imperfect as it is, where, it may be 
more filled with His love. Do his tastes or|seriously asked, with such an array of im- 
his circumstances lead him to prefer the pur-| portant and inviting subjects, is the ground 
suit of some practically useful art or science? for complaining of any lack of real pleasure, 
Let him make himself master of it, not shrink-| delight or profit, within the comprehensive 
ing from the difficulties he will find in his way,|range of useful reading? They who think 
but rather doing his best to surmount them ;| themselves stinted cannot surely have suffi- 
and thence proceeding gradually onwards to| ciently explored the extent of the treasures 
other branches, as his leisure and opportuni-|laid open to them. Is there not here enough 
ties admit. If these pursuits are not to his|for all; not only that which as it is of uni- 
taste, there are others which may be followed,| versal import, all are called richly to enjoy, 
not less interesting or important. In the de-| but also an abundant variety sufficient to 
partment of History, for instance, it would’ satisfy every healthy taste. 

not be easy to enumerate the many volumes| But to all readers, especially those who are 
that may be not unsuitably read or consulted ;| young, it may be emphatically said, take heed 
of the history both ancient and modern, of| that the variety of pursuits become not a snare. 
our own and of other countries; embracing} Recollecting your own limited powers, and 
books on Chronology, the study of Geography| that the human mind cannot compass every- 
in connexion with History, and, ifleisure per-|thing, be careful not to grasp at too many 
mit, an inquiry into the origin and progress|subjects, but rather confine yourselves to 
of the laws and institutions of his native| those within reach, which more immediately 
country. The best accounts of Voyages and|concern you, and of which you are capable. 
Travels may also be read or consulted with| If your tastes are not decided, prefer subjects 
advantage as not only highly interesting in| which are important and useful to those which 
themselves, but as tending to illustrate other|are less so. Study not from motives of vanity 
important branches of knowledge. Biography} or from the love of display. Be earnest dili- 
is another department of reading, from which,| gently to seek for Heavenly wisdom, not only 
with suitable care, a judicious selection may|to choose your pursuits aright, but to follow 
be easily made of many books full of deep in-| them out, when chosen, steadily and usefully 
terest, and calculated to be eminently service-| with true singleness of heart. Eyer bear in 
able, as affording examples and encourage-| mind the apostolic injunction to “avoid foolish 
ments in honest diligence, noble-minded exer-|and unlearned questions,” which are indeed 
tion, or patient suffering. Besides the books] “unprofitable and vain.” If we duly consider 
associated with his more regular pursuits, the| the uncertainty and shortness of life, we shal 
occasional perusal of the works of some of|think it needful to put a check upon many 
our best prose writers, and of such poets as\curious but useless inquiries, that may be 
Milton and Cowper may be suitably inter-|often suggested to our minds, and be even 
mingled with severer study ; and he will relish} content to remain ignorant of many things, 
them the more as his mind becomes braced| because we have neither time nor opportunity 
by habits of connected and usefully directed| here upon earth adequately to search them 
reading ; as he enjoys them, not to the neglect|out. And if our first and greatest concern be, 
of duty, but by way of relaxation from it. He/as it ought to be, “to give diligence to make 
may perhaps be ready to think that enough| our calling and election sure,” we shall not be 
has been already chalked out, but interesting|idle. Our talents will find abundant occupa- 
and important as are many of the subjects|tion in the plain path of practical holiness, 
above adverted to, there are yet others, more/ and in the comprehensive duties of “ pure and 
or less connected with still higher considera-| undefiled religion.” And in this work of faith 
tions, that invite his attention. He who takes} and labor of love, we may often be cheered 
a just view of his position, while not mistak-| with the recollection that the period of our 
ing knowledge for experience, will assuredly] intelligent existence is not limited by the 
not overlook as things of little moment the| bounds of time; that on the contrary, this 
dealings of our Heavenly Father, whether! present life is but, as it were, the childhood 
with bimself individually, or with the whole] of the soul (1 Cor. xiii. 11, 12), and that in 
family of man. And how wide and rich is|theeternity which awaits the faithful believer, 
the field that is here opened to his view. Al|all his desires for improvement, so far as they 
knowledge of the history of the Jewish Church! accord with Divine wisdom, will be abun- 
and People, a sound and discriminating ac-| dantly satisfied, infinitely beyond his present 
quaintance with the history of Christianity,| conceptions. An eternity of love, light, and 
more especially during the first three or four| wisdom, shall fill his cup to overflowing. 
centurics, and the period onwards from the| Freed from the contagion of sin and the weak- 
dawn of the Reformation, in the age of Wick-| ness of mortality, with an understanding reno- 
liffe; embracing, as opportunity admits, the) vated and enlarged, and capacities fitted for 
more valuable of the contemporary writings] his new enjoyments, he will be prepared for 
and of the lives or journals of the devoted|all the glorious discoveries that may be then 
servants of Christ, in various ages ;—this is| unfolded of the wisdom and knowledge of 
but a part of that which must present itself] God, and the mysteries of His kingdom, which 
to the enlightened mind. Whatever else is|in this world it is not possible he should ever 
omitted, one book must not be neglected ; and| apprehend or even conceive. “Then shall he 
oh! that each reader may be duly concerned| know even as he is known,.”—From a Tract 
to seek after and abide in that state of mind| published in London in 1855. 





diligent reading of the Holy Scriptures, with| It is possible for very excellent men to be 
frequent meditation, in humility and prayer. | partisans without suspecting it, and to in- 

In calmly considering the above review,|dulge in carnal anger, under the impression 
the reader will not forget that it is but an'that it is righteous indignation. 
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mixture, and their operations are without 
system. 

Where the principles of the Christian re- 
ligion as professed by Friends, are truly up- 
held, and the testimonies, which are the out- 
growth from them faithfully maintained, they 
administer a standing rebuke to the impro- 
prieties of those who prefer the easier way to 
flesh and blood. No marvel, therefore, that a 
great effort should be made to secure a name 
tor doing much good. 

Roads which at first seem but slightly di- 
vergent, are likely to increase in distance, the 
one from the other; insomuch, that those who 
walk in them, will untimately be lost to their 
former companions in travel. 

May the Lord in mercy overrule all to His 
own glory and the salvation of the people, 
that we may be gathered into the one fold, 
and the one Shepherd over us. 


and when they are crowded together the ice 
gives way and they perish in the cold waters. 

The male buffaloes have terrible combats. 
The young are born in April and May, and 
there is generally only one at a birth. The 
young are in constant danger from the wolves. 

The buffalo is easily domesticated and 
should be added to our stock of domestic 
cattle. The flesh of the wild ones is exten- 
sively used for food, and is regarded with 
much favor; and we already know enough to 
convince us that the flavor of their flesh would 
be improved when they are fully under the 
dominion of man. Experiments show that 
the males make excellent oxen, and that they 
are stronger and swifter of foot than the or- 
dinary oxen ; and, when we consider that it 
takes the milk of two domestic cows to pro- 
perly nourish one buffalo-calf, we may safely 
conclude that the females will make excel- 
lent domestic cows. 

The buffalo was once common over most of 
North America, west of the Hudson River. 
In the Carolinas they were fuund even on the 
sea-board. But, like the red man, they have 
fled westward, before the advance of civiliza- 
tion, and are still fleeing. Their natural feed- 
ing grounds become cultivated fields. Ene- 
mies are constantly on their track. Man 
hunts them for their valuable skin and for 
their flesh. Vast numbers are killed every 
year that civilized man may feed upon their 
tongues. Wolves and bears lurk in ambush 
to snatch away the young, and more openly 
to wage a constant warfare against the sick 
and disabled members of the herd. So that 
notwithstanding their vast numbers the day 
is not far distant when the buffalo will be as 
rare a sight on the plains as the wapiti and 
the moose are now in our northern forests.— 
Popular Science Monthly. 


——_-a———_—_—_—_ 


The Buffalo. 


This animal once inhabited nearly all of 
North America, except the cold regions of the 
north; but it is now confined mainly to the 
great Western plains, where, notwithstand 
ing the immense havoc made among their 
numbers, both by Indians and white men, 
they still exist in numbers that almost defy 
computation, in some places covering the 
plains in every direction as far as the eye can 
reach. The buffalo is as large as a good-sized 
domestic ox, and has a large head which is 
carried close to the ground, a broad forehead, 
a broad, full chest, a large bump between the 
shoulders, narrow loins, and rather slender 
legs. The horns are set far apart, are large 
at the base, and taper suddenly to a sharp 
point. The buffalo is covered witb a thick coat 
of hair, that upon the head, neck, and shoulders 
being very long and shaggy. The horns and 
hoofs are black. Perhaps there is no grander 
sight to be witnessed among the larger ani- 
mals than to see one of the immense herds of 
these animals, when under good headway, 
sweep by—if only the observer has a safe 
standing-place. 

When the buffalo is moving rapidly, it pro- 
gresses by an awkward canter or gallop, and 
it requires a good horse and an expert rider 
to keep up withit. The hunting of the buffalo 
is one of the most exciting and at times one 
of the most dangerous sports, if such it may 
be called, in which the visitor to the great 
Western. plains can engage. Unless shot 
through the beart or some other vital part, 
this animal is not easily brought down. When 
the animal is only wounded it becomes very 
furious, and, if its pursuer be on foot, it at 
once attacks him, and the hunter has all he 
can do to save himself from destruction. Nor 
is he always safe even if he be mounted, unless 
he can manage to keep out of the way of the 
infuriated animal, for he ferociously attacks 
both horse and rider. 

Buffaloes wander much from one region to 
another in search of the best pasturage, and ‘ 
of water, salt, or saline springs. In the win-| 3. They perform the worship due to the 
ter they move southward, and in spring re- Almighty in silence ; waiting therein to be 
turn again to the north. Their deep and well-|made sensible of his greatness, and to witness 
trodden paths traverse the plains for hundreds | through his influence, the purification of their 
of miles. Vast numbers are destroyed during | souls. Df 
their spring and autumnal migrations. Many| 4. They own no other ministry than that 
perish from starvation: those that get weak|of such amongst them, who feel themselves 
and are left behind, are harassed and at length 
devoured by wolves. Sometimes the vast 
herds attempt to cross the rivers upon the ice, ' 
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For “The Friend ” 
A Summary Account of the Friends of Con- 
genies, Calvisson and St. Gilles, near Nismes, 
in Languedoc, France. 
(Concluded from page 62) 

The origin of the Friends is absolutely un- 
known. It is however certain that they 
existed and were known under the same name 
as at present, before the year 1698, when the 
persecution in the Cevennes began, and when 
they were far more numerous than at present. 
Their religious principles then were as fol- 
lows :* ' 

1. They believe in one only God, creator 
and preserver of the Universe, who has im- 
parted to every one a light sufficient to ena- 
ble him to perform acceptable worship, and 
to attain true happiness without the assist- 
ance of priests or temples. 

2. They believe in Jesus Christ, and that 
he was God manifest in the flesh, the Saviour 
of fallen men whom he called to repentance, 
and newness of life, by listening to his voice, 
and following his light in the heart which 
enlightens every man who cometh into the 
world. 








* They had not, as far as mt seen any Friends’ 
books till the year 1769, nor had seen Barclay’s Apology 
till John Marcillac showed it to them. 













livingly moved thereto by the influence of the 
Holy Spirit. 


5. They have no veneration for temples 


built by men, believing that all places are 
equally acceptable to the Lord. 


6. They believe that the spiritual light and 


inspeaking word of God is the only true and 
infallible judge of their actions, as far as re- 


spects religion and morality. Nevertheless, 


the greater part of them believe that they 
are able to conduct their outward affairs by 


human reason only, without the assistance of 
the divine light. 

7. In obedience to this principle of an in- 
ternal light, they have refused to swear and 
to bear arms, though attempts have been 
made to forcethem. The militia is embodied 
for three days every year, and is chosen by 
lot. When the lot happens to fall on Friends, 
they have hitherto found substitutes, who 
have been paid at the joint expense of the 
Society. They pay the king's duties punctu- 
ally, and also tithes. 

8. They manifest their simplicity by using 
the language of Truth without flattery, by 
the plainness of their dress, and by avoiding 
places of diversion, and taverns. 

9. The greater part among them have 
neglected to speak the singular language to 
persons eminent for their wealth or worldly 
dignities; nevertheless they have preserved 
the practice among themselves, calling each 
other Friend. Some of them take off the 
hat to persons of other persuasions: and all 
use the common names of days, months, &c. 

10. They are of opinion that all men are 
equal by nature, and that all, both the highest 
and the lowest are brethren; and that none 
have a right to claim the title of Master or 
Lord.* They consider him only worthy of 
commendation, who contributes to the happi- 
ness of his fellow-creatures, and the relief of 
the distressed ; and that the design of man’s 
existence in this life is to consecrate the whole 
of his time to follow the commands of his 
Creator, and to promote with all his strength 
and abilities, the universal happiness of man- 
kind. 

11. They are mild, charitable, and humane, 
great lovers of peace of mind, and very in- 
dustrious in their callings. They seek for 
opportunities of doing mutual acts of kind- 
ness to each other, and even of doing service 
to those of other societies. 

12. Few only of the Friends have a gift in 
the ministry.t Mangnan and Mary Benezet 
are the most esteemed. This last is a woman, 
by whose excellent exhortations they are fre- 
quently edified, and much affected. 

13. They meet for the purpose of worship 
in their meeting houses at Congenies and St. 
Gilles on the first day of the week; but do not 
seem to have a stated hour for assembling. 

14. They have a meeting on the first First- 
day in the month in the afternoon at Con- 
genies, for the purpose of passing marriages, 
registering births and burials, and other af- 
fairs. They make appointments to exhort 
and reprove such of their members as walk 
disorderly, but do not seem to have a regular 
discipline established for that purpose. 





* They do not suffer such of their servants as are of 
the Society to call them master, and they make them 
eat with them at the same table. 

+ At one time, there were above thirty preachers 
among them ; but oo they have only seven or 
eight. It was proposed to erect a gallery for them ; but 
they refused to sit in one. 
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15. They marry for the most part in their 
own Society. Some instances of their mix- 
ing with those of other persuasions have oc- 
curred, in which case those who were before 
of the Society continue in it, and not unfre- 
quently, the other party joins them. When 
there is an intention of marriage, the parties 
appear at the meeting-house and declare it. 
The following month they appear again ; 
and if there is no impediment, the marriage is 
completed, by signing a contract before a 
notary who is present in the meeting. When 
the parties are poor, they sometimes in order 
to save expense, sign the contract at the 
notary’s house. They afterwards offer the 
contract to the priest of the parish to sign, 
but he generally refuses. They do this in 
order to preserve their inheritances. Their 
marriages have hitherto not been deemed 
good inlaw. However, when their marriages 
have been disputed in courts of law, the de- 
cision has always been in their favor. 

16. Their general practice is for the father 
and mother to name their own children. 
Many, however, have been so weak as to send 
their children to be sprinked by the priest. 


They are fully pursuaded of the inefficency of 


such baptisms, but it is done in order to se- 
cure the right of inheritance. 

17. They bury the dead in their own gar- 
dens, vaults, or cellars, without other cere- 
mony than a previous meeting in the house 
—for which and for the disuse of baptism, 
they are stigmatized as heathens. 


18. They make collections amongst them-}| 


selves for their own poor, and frequently re- 
lieve those of other persuasions. 

19. The Friends before mentioned are for 
the most part mechanics, farmers or laborers, 
very few being in independent circumstances. 

The first knowledge which Friends in Eng- 
land appear to have had of those in Langue- 
doc, seems to have been by means of a letter 
written by them to Dr. Edward Long Fox. 

In the year 1769, one of the Friends named 
Condougnan, was moved to come to London. 
He came here indeed, but being totally un- 
acquainted with the English language, and 
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translated and signed by Friends. J. Mar- 
cillac continued to frequent meetings, visited 
several Friends, and had much conversation 
with them. 

Having accomplished his religious visit to 
| London, he departed from thence on the 17th 
\of 1st mo., 1786, in order to return to his 
family and his Friendsin France, having fre- 
quently expressed the satisfaction he felt at 
the brotherly reception he had met with, and 
the inward peace he enjoyed in consequence 
of his obedience. 


———__>>—___—__ 
For “The Friend.” 


A Visit to the Rocky Mountains, 


(Continued from page 52.) 
FAIRPLAY AND ALMA. 
The plain of the Platte at Fairplay, and 


coarse granite gravel. The material varies 
in size from a fine sand to huge rounded 
boulders of several feet in diameter. Through 
this gravel, gold is disseminated, which has 
been derived from the metallic veins existing 
in the rocks whose destruction has formed 
,the great deposit of debris. The washing out 
of this gold has been carried on extensively 
here, and the work is still continued. Long 
wooden sluices are built, the larger ones per- 
haps three to four feet wide and high ; with 
|numerous blocks fastened across the bottom, 
so as to make depressions to receive the gold. 
Into these sluices, a strong current of water 
is turned, which washes the smaller stones, 
and light dirt through. At the end of the 
season’s operations, the deposit is carefully 
collected and the gold washed out from ex- 
traneous matter. 

In many places the handling of the earth 
is avoided, by currents of water brought in 
| ditches on the bill-sides from a higher point on 
the river, or from tributary streams. These 
are made to pour over the steep sides of the 
bank, and to wash the material of which it is 
composed into sluices so fixed as to receive 
ithem. 

At one point near the little town of Alma, 


| 








also the adjoining foot-hills, are a bed of 


withal, extremely bashful, he knew not how|about six miles up the stream from Fairplay, 
to introduce himself, and remained here some|hydraulic washing was in operation. The 
time quite unknown to Friends, although he| water was brought down ina sheet-iron pipe 
frequented their meetings. He carried home|of perhaps 16 inches in diameter, from the 
with him No Cross, no Crown, and Penn’s ditch on the hill side, so as to give a head or 
Rise and Progress, in French, concealed under | pressure of 75 feet. This pipe terminated in 
his shirt. ‘a moveable direction tube, with a nozzle of 44 
John Marcillac le Comte visited the Friends inches in diameter. The stream of water 
at Congenies, in the 4th mo., 1783, and being issuing from it struck the sides of the bank 
well satisfied of the truth of their religious with great force, crumbling it down very 
principles, he continued to meet with them rapidly, thoroughly mixing it with water and 
on Ist days till the 14th of 9th mo., 1785,| washing it into the sluice. In this it was as- 
when he felt his mind livingly moved to come |sisted by a rapid current of water flowing 
and visit the Friends of England at London.|down from the main ditch through a smaller 
The little Society in Languedoc unanimously one. During the few minutes I watched the 
approved his intention; and in the 11th mo. Operation, many tons of earth and stones were 
following gave him a letter for Friends at thus moved from their former position and 
London. He left France the 7th of the 11th swept through the sluice. 
mo., and arrived at London the 30th—was at} The success of these placer mining opera- 
Friends’ meeting in Peter’s Court the 1st day |tions depends, not only on the presence of 
following, and made himself known by means gold, but on an abundant supply of water. 
of Nicholas Naftel of Guernsey, who happened | There are probably many gravel beds rich in 
to be there also. The same day he delivered gold, which can never be profitably worked, 
to John Eliot the letter from the Friends in from want of sufficient water, or because they 
France. John Eliot translated the letter,|are so situated that the expense of handling 
which was read at two select meetings of the earth is too great. 
Friends, at one of which J. Marcillac was; The gulch through which the river passes 
present, when Friends declared they felt at Fairplay has been considerably widened 
much sympathy with the Friends in France; by the washings that have been carried on, 
and an answer to their letter was written, and presents a singular appearance from the 


huge piles of rounded stones, like paving 
stones, which cover it. 

There are reduction works at both Alma 
and Dudley, at which the ore is treated, which 
is brought down from the mines in the moun- 
tains. These mines are principally of silver, 
and are numerous. One of the most extensive 
is the Moose Mine, on Mt. Bross—above the 
timber line, at an elevation of 13,000 feet. 
The road to it is still obstructed with snow, 
so that wagons cannot pass. The ore at such 
times is brought down in canvas bags, slung 
one on each side of the back of an ass. I saw 
a train of 26 of these curious looking animals, 
which are here termed Jacks, with a load of 
from 200 to 250 poundseach. They had just 
arrived at the smelting works, and each walk- 
ed up in turn to the platform on which the 
contents of their bags were deposited. The 
heads are large, and the hair on their fore- 
heads overhangs the eyes. 

At the Moose Mine, the work is carried on 
continuously day and night, the men being 
divided into shifts. Week-day and First-day 
are alike, except that work on First-day is 
optional with the men. They are lodged and 
boarded at the mine, and the climb of 3000 
feet from Dudley is so formidable that many 
of them seldom come down. This isolation 
from nearly all of the civilizing influences of 
society, and almost entire separation from 
outward religious influences, must affect un- 
favorably many of those employed in it; and 
no doubt would do so to a much greater de- 
gree, were it not for the restraining and 
enlightening influences of the Lord’s Holy 
Spirit, which are not withheld from the 
roughest and rudest of His creatures. 

When at Alma we lodged and took our 
meals at the ‘ Miners’ Restaurant,” kept by 
an interesting and gentle young woman, 
whose husband works at the Moose Mine. 
She said, he usually came home on First-days. 
She was from Western Pennsylvania. 

Religious meetings were held to satisfaction 
at both Fairplay and Alma. This was especi- 
ally the case at Alma, where a covering of 
solemn silence soon spread over the assembly, 
and continued till the time came for vocal 
labor. Probably not more than one or two 
present had ever attended a Friends’ meeting, 
but they conducted themselves as if familiar 
with our usages. 

The elevation of Alma is about 10,000 feet; 
and the rarity of the air induced a sense of 
suffocation which was very discouraging, and 
added to that depression of feeling, which is 
a frequent attendant on those who are en- 
gaged in the weighty service of holding pub- 
lic meetings for worship. Yet the experience 
of the evening was calculated to remind us of 
what Thomas Story says; that he had often 
found the holy oil to be effectual in removing 
both physical and spiritual distress. Though 
the bed and surroundings were hard and 
rough, the night’s sleep was sweet and re- 
freshing. 

The condition of the miners who were so 
far up in the mountains as to be debarred 
from such religious opportunities, was a sub- 
ject of serious thoughtfulness ; and it was re- 
lieving to be able to make arrangements by 
which collections of tracts or other religious 
reading, would be distributed among them. 

J. W. 


(To be continued.) 
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Watch ye, stand fast in the faith. 
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For “ The Friend.” 
Birmingham, 2d mo. 10th, 1842. 

Dear brother and sister,—I do so little at 
letter writing that I can scarcely gather up 
the scattered fragments of my thoughts suf- 
ficiently to see any thing that would be worth 
while for me to write or my friends to take 
the time to read. But while M. was writing 
I felt a little draught in my mind towards 
you, which I es made me propose writ- 
ing, feeling, as 1 often do, desires that we 
may all be endeavoring to fill up our several 
allotments in the cause of truth, especially in 
this day of trial and proving to our poor, 
scattered and peeled Society, that we may 
indeed be endeavoring to seek diligently for 
counsel and advice from Him who is head 
over all things to His church, and who, I do 
believe, as there is a concern in our minds to 
be found walking in humility and deep abase- 
ment of self before him, will give us strength 
to stand. But it is only as this lowly state 
of mind is abode in, that we shall be enabled 


to see in the light of truth the snares and 
temptations of the enemy, who is unwearied 
in his devices to draw aside our minds into 


the by-ways and crooked paths, until we be- 
come entangled; and in-this situation we are 


when they have been invited to partake of|present! Where now are thrifty growths, 
the bounties of His heavenly table, have made | beautiful leafage, and large crops of fair fruit, 
excuses as those did formerly, “I have bought|would be stunted, moss-grown limbs, with 
a farm and must needs go and see it; I have|sparse or meagre foliage, crops of dwarfed 
bought five yoke of oxen and must go and|specimens, that have finished their growing 
prove them; or I have married a wife and|in a knotty, wormy, inferior state. ‘The ma- 
therefore 1 cannot come.” It matters not)jority of all the large families of insects are 
what becomes our idol; if the mind is en- | bred in the earth, and go through various 
grossed with it, or our pride or vanity raised forms in different stages of existence, and are 
thereby, it mars the work, the vessel will not|devoured by birds of every description, chief 
be perfect, and therefore not fit for the blessed |among which stands our friend the robin.” 

Master’s use, for although the clay may be in 
& measure passive so as to receive its shape, 
the operation of drying or that of the fire, 
may prove its deficiency. How often do we 
see those who have begun well, and for a time 
continued steadfast in the blessed cause of 
truth, but have become weary of the cross, 
and having lost the true guide, become exalted 
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TENTH MONTH 13, 1877. 








OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 
Through the kindness of a Friend we have 


in their own estimation, and so make ship- 
wreck of the faith that they once made pro- 
fession of, and in this way become stumbling 
blocks to those who may honestly and with 
sincerity of heart, be looking towards our re- 
ligious Society with interest; and the bur- 
den bearers are made to mourn over their 
departure from that fellowship and union in 


been furnished with the following account of 
the proceedings of that body: 

The Yearly Meeting convened on Second- 
day, the 3rd instant, the attendance being 
larger than for many years. Two meetings 
for worship were held the day previous, one 
at the 10th, and the other at the 3d hour. 
These were also largely attended, and were 


the doctrines and testimony of truth as pro- 


very liable to call darkness light, and light 
darkness. Oh! how many are the ways by 
which he seeks to betray and lead us away 


fessed by our forefathers; yet I trust there 
will still be a remnant left to whom they will | 
be dear. Many no doubt, removed or about 
captive to his will. He cares not how small|to be, from amongst us, could acknowledge 
our deviations are if he can only persuade us|that He has been their morning light and| 
to comply. But happy indeed will be the|their evening song. But are those who may 
result if we are enabled to see his approaches | be left, prepared to receive the mantle as it 
and turn our backs upon him. falls from them; are we earnestly endeavor- 
But why do I write thus to you, when I jing to follow them as Elisha did the prophet 
truly feel the deep necessity of watchfulness, | Elijah, that we may be permitted to have at 
my many weaknesses and short comings, and |least a portion, if not a double portion, to rest 
I can fully adopt the language of one for-|upon us. It must be from among the young, 
merly, “I am poor, my family are poor in/and rising generation, if there is a succession 
Manasseb, and I the least in my father’s of testimony-bearers continued to this people, 
house.” It is not enough to profess a desire!and I am not without a hope, that there are| 
for the prosperity of truth, there must be ajamongst this class not a few who will be! 
living exercise to be gathered into that deep|made willing often to return to Bethel and 
inward, waiting state of mind, wherein we|renew covenant with him who remains to be 
shall be favored to distinguish between the/a covenant-keeping God. 
voice of the true Shepherd and that of the! Having extended these lines beyond what 
stranger, and not only to hear His voice, but/I had intended when I commenced writing, 
obey ; for we find it testified, ‘‘that obedience |I conclude, and remain your well wishing 
is better than sacrifice, and to hearken unto brother, Davip GARRETT. 
the voice of the Lord, than the fat of rams.” 
And we also find when this declaration was Tsefulness of the Robin.—Caroline Bryce, | 
made, that there had been but partial obedi-|in the Naturalist, bas pointed out in a very| 
ence. The requisition of the Most High, by interesting way the value of this bird to the 
the mouth of His prophet was, that Amelek 











acknowledged to be seasons of unusual favor, 


; wherein the Lord’s servants were enabled to 


feed the hungering and thirsting multitude 
with a little of that living bread which He 
alone can supply, and without which the soul 
that truly hungers after righteousness cannot 
be satisfied. 

The reports on the subject of the education 
of our children in schools under the care of 
meetings or committees, afforded some cause 
to take a little fresh courage, and the subject 
was again referred to subordinate meetings 
for care therein, and a small appropriation 
placed in the hands of the committee of last 
year, which was continued to co-operate with 
school committees for the promotion of this 
interesting concern, 

The report of the committee in charge of 
our Boarding School, gave an encouraging 
view of thatinstitution The Superintendent, 
under the direction of the committee, has ex- 
pended a considerable sum of money the past 
year, out of the proceeds of the school, in 
supplying it with an adequate amount of pure 
soft water, which about completes all the 
necessary arrangements for the comfort and 
convenience of the inmates. 

The Building Committee reported the work 


should be utterly destroyed, and it was par- 
tially fulfilled, but an excuse was made, “the 
young men spared the best of the sheep and 
oxen.” Ah! I fear this is too much the case 
with us at the present day, a disposition to 
spare what seems most pleasant to us, under 
the pretense of turning it to some good ac- 
count. Oh how often, in taking a view of our 
religious Society, have I believed if unre- 
served dedication was our individual concern, 
and we not disposed to be half Jew and half 
Ashdod, how we should grow individually 
and our borders be enlarged. Yes, we should 
often see our religious meetings watered by 


country, and the mistake that is made in at-|completed, and when the subscriptions are all 
tempting to drive it away from our fields and | paid in, there will be a deficiency of some- 
groves. She says: ‘‘The robins have two thing over two thousand dollars in liquidation 
broods in a season, each brood varying in/of all the claims for grounds, building and 
‘number from two to five. The young are fed fixtures. 

exclusively on insects, and theirrapid growth| A reference from Hickory Grove Quarter- 
and consequent voracity, only equalled by the|ly Meeting, relative to the proper construc- 
‘larve stage of insect life, makes an abundant/tion of a clause of Discipline, upon which 
supply of insect-food an indispensable require- | there was considerable diversity of sentiment, 
iment. The food of the mother bird is also| was referred to a committee, which was favor- 
chiefly insects, and this double demand makes|ed to come to a united judgment that was 
the robin a valuable assistant to the farmer/generally satisfactory to both views of the 
and horticulturist in keeping under insect| subject. 

pests. Instead of being an enemy to the| The consideration of the subject of chang- 
cherry-crop, it is really a most valuable aid/ing the place of holding the Yearly Meeting 





his holy Presence; and this acknowledgment in securing an abundant supply of healthy | was introduced at an early stage of the meet- 


would often have to be made, “The Lord is fruit. 


If I should venture to say not a cherry |ing, by minute of last year, and a large joint 


good to those who love him and wait upon would grow, fit to be eaten, were it not for the | committee was set apart for the consideration 


him.” 


Oh I do believe the riches of this birds, the bare idea would be hooted as pre-|of the subject, and instructed to report defi- 


world have been the cause of very great weak- posterous, yet such, nevertheless, is my belief. nitely thereon to a future sitting. 


ness in our Society; many have become dim-| Were it possible to remove all the birds out) 
sighted by suffering their minds to be drawn of the way, for one season at least, what a} 


Their report says, that having “‘ taken the 
subject into weighty deliberate consideration, 


away after its pleasures and vanities; and,'decided difference would our future orchards they were united in believing that the time 
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has now come to make the necessary prepara- 
tion for a change.” They propose that a site 
be selected in the vicinity of Stillwater Meet- 
ing-house; that a house be built thereon of 
brick, 60 by 120 feet, to be completed, if prac- 
ticable, in time for our next Yearly Meeting; 
the estimated cost of which was about $9,000. 
They also propose that the money be raised 
by apportionment amongst the meetings and 
members, that it be paid in three instalments ; 
the first, in the Second month next, the second | 
in the Eighth month following, and the last 
in one year from that time. 

The report was adopted with a good degree 
of unanimity, and a committee charged with 
the necessary preparation and prosecution of 
the work. 

The considerations that make such a change 
desirable are, to have a location more central 
for the different branches of the Yearly Meet- 
ing, and more easily accessible by public con- 
veyance, and where entertainment for Friends 
can be obtained at less cost, and in the more 
immediate vicinity of the meeting. 

An encouraging feature of the meeting was 
the quiet, patient interest, and consistent ap- 
pearance of many of the young people in 
attendance ; and there is reason to hope that 
not a few are under the preparing hand for use- 
fulness in the militant church, thas strength- 
ening the hands of their older brethren and 
sisters in the support of the various princi- 
ples and testimonies committed to us as a 
people to uphold. 

Condescension and brotherly kindness char- 
acterized the deliberations of the meeting, by 
which the numerous concerns of Society claim- 
ing attention, were acted upon, in a good de- 
gree, to the honor of truth. 

Edward Sharpless and Klizabeth R. Evans, 
members and ministers of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, were in attendance, with minutes 
from their respective Monthly Meetings. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States.—A severe storm of wind and rain } 
visited the New England and Middle Atlantic States 
on the 4th inst., causing much loss of life and property. 
In this city cellars were flooded, houses unroofed, chim- 
neys and signs blown down. At Fairmount, the water 
rose to a depth of five feet on the floors of the wheel- 
houses, submerging the machinery, and driving the en- 
gineers from their posts. A large number of canal- 
boats in the Schuylkill were torn loose from their 
moorings, some run ashore and badly damaged, and 
several sunk. At the Breakwater, ten schooners were 
sunk, and others badly damaged. Disasters are reported | 
on several of the railroads in this vicinity, the most 
serious of which occurred on the Reading Railroad, 
near Phoenixville, where an excursion train plunged 
into a “wash out” in a high embankment; seven per- 
sons were killed, more than fifty injured, four of whom 
have since died. By the disaster on the Belvidere 
Railroad, near Milford, N. Jersey, three persons were 
drowned, and it is feared others perished. An engineer 
was killed on the North Pennsylvania, as also on the 
Wilmington Northern Railroad. 

The storm was very severe in Delaware Bay, on the 
Hudson river, along the New England coast, and on 
the Lakes. In the Sound the steamer Massachusetts 
grounded on Rocky Point, and will prove a total wreck. 

The heavy rain caused great damage in the Interior 





department building at Washington, which had been 
seriously injured by the recent fire. Attempts were 
made to protect the more exposed portions of the build- 
ing by spreading sheets of canvass over them. 


2nd. 
During the past week, one hundred and forty-two 
eastward bound trains, consisting of 4999 cars, and one 


have landed at the port of New York, a decrease of 
2537 from the same period last year. 

Experiments in Europe have proved the success of 
creosote as a preservative for railroad ties, bridge tim- 
bers, and wood in other exposed conditions. It saves 
both from insects and decay. Ties treated in 1840, and 
piers made in 1850, are still in good condition. Works 
to inject the pores of wood with creosote have been 
built at South Boston, having a capacity of 40,000 feet 
of lumber a day. Works have been erected under the 
patents at Pascagoula, by the New Orleans and Mobile 
Railroad, for the purpose of protecting their piles against 
the teredo, which, in that locality, would honeycomb 
piles eighteen inches in diameter in two years, At 
these works good results have been obtained. 

Boston pays $1,211,797 annually in salaries to the 
teachers of its public schools. It has 50,819 pupils, 
and the average per cent. of attendance is asserted to 
be 92.8. 

The marine disasters during the 9th month to vessels 
belonging to, or bound to or from American ports, 
numbered 28, the value of them, exclusive of cargoes, 
being estimated at $865,000. 

The bullion product of the mines of the Pacific States 
for the 8th month, was $4,377,000, and for the first 
eight months of 1877, $30,251,000. 

The Pacific Mail steamship Constitution, from Vic- 
toria, was towed into San Francisco on the 5th, on fire 
in the hold. The fire was discovered about fifty miles 
out at sea, at midnight on the 4th; it was confined to 
between the decks, and the hold, abaft the paddle boxes. 
The passengers were cool and collected. 

On the night of the 5th, the western abutment of the 
large iron bridge across the Missouri river at Atchison, 
Kansas, fell into the river with the whole of the 15 feet 
wall, and 75 feet of the embankment. A gradual slid- 
ing of the abutment had been noticed for forty-eight 
hours before the crash came, and men had been working 
day and night to avert the disaster. The bridge com- 
pany’s officers promise that an entirely new and firm 
abutment resting and anchored upon the bed rock, shall 
be completed within thirty days. 

A telegram from General Miles reports, that on the 
30th ult. his command surprised the Nez Perces, under 
chief Joseph, and had a severe engagement. Seventeen 
of the Indians, including Joseph’s brother and four 
other chiefs, were killed and forty wounded. The 
greater part of their herd was captured. Twenty-four 
of the soldiers were killed and forty-four wounded. 

At a mass meeting of the miners of the Pennsylvania 
Coal Company at Pittston, on the 6th inst., it was 
unanimously decided to resume work at the company’s 
terms. 

The work of deepening the East river, at Hell Gate, 
is being carried on rapidly. Three dredges lift the 
rocks from the bed of the river, where they are loosened 
by blasts, and deposit them in barges. They are then 
conveyed to New York city, and used for building and 
paving purposes. The rocks lifted by these dredges 
often weigh from two to three tons. 

The number of deaths in Philadelphia for the week 
ending at noon on the 6th inst., was 256. Of these, 48 
were under one year of age, and 5 over 80. 

Markets, &c.—American gold 102}. U.S. sixes, 1881, 
110; 5-20 coupons, 1865, 105} ; do. 1867, 107}; do. 1868, 
109} ; new 5’s 107 ; new 43 per cents, 104}; new 4 per 
cents, 1013. 

Flour and Meal.—Flour dull ; Wisconsin extra family 
at $6.50; Minnesota, $6.62} a $6.87}; patent, $8.50 a 
$9.50; Ohio extra family, $6.50 a $6.75; and other 
higher grades at $8 a $9.25. 

Grain.—Supplies of wheat small, and prices advanc- 
ing. Penna. red at $1.43; western do., prime, at $1.45; 
Delaware amber, choice at $1.51. Corn—Sales of 
20,000 bushels at 61 a 62 cts. Oats—Demand moderate 
and prices unchanged ; western white at 34 a 354 cts., 
and black and light mixed at 32 a 34 cts. 

Cattle market moderately active, and prices rather 
firmer: 3900 head sold during the week at 4 a 6{ cts. 
per lb., as to quality. Sheep were in fair demand— 
14,000 head sold from 4 a 5} cts. per lb., as to condi- 
tion. Hogs were rather dull; 4800 head sold at 7} a 
83 cts. per lb. 

ForeiGn.—Intelligence from the City of Mexico, 
under date of 9th month 30th, state: Both Houses of 


Bentez. Both claim to be friends of Diaz, but are 
creating an inconvenient opposition to each other. 
The Eastern War.—On the 3d inst., the Russian army 


the Russians withdrew, having failed to accomplish 
their designs. 

A Berlin despatch says: The Russians officially an- 
nounce the loss of 52,000 men up to the 27th ult. 

The Russians have ordered contractors to construct 
about 186 miles of railway in Bulgaria, to build huts 
for 150,000 men, and hospitals for 15,000. 

The grain harvest in Russia is disappointing, both in 
quality and quantity. The wet weather in 8th month, 
and the scarcity of labor, are assigned as the causes of 
the short yield. 

A letter from Odessa states that within ten days 2500 
sick from Bulgaria have reached the Odessa hospitals, 
The sick are chiefly suffering from fever. 

Word from Constantinople on the 8th inst., states the 
weather rough; snow and rain are continually falling. 
A continuance of this unfavorable weather would pro- 
bably suspend all operations in Bulgaria and the 
Balkans. 

Advices from China and Japan to the 11th inst. state 
that in China the cholera was abating in the coast towns, 
but still prevalent in the interior. Famine everywhere, 
and floods in the southern provinces, were causing great 
distress. In Japan the cholera had appeared in Yoka- 
hama and Nagaski, but not in a virulent form, and thus 
far foreigners had not been attacked by the disease. 
The Chinese government contemplate a partial postal 
service, to be organized and managed by foreigners in 
the custom department. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from James Thorp, Pa., $2.10, vol. 51; from 
Sarah Woolman, O., per Jehu L. Kite, Agent, $2.10, 
vol. 51; from Charles E. Gause, N. J., $2.10, vol. 51; 
from Ezra Stokes, N. J., $2.10, vol. 51; from Hannah 
J. Roberts, City, $2.10, vol. 51; from Andrew Moore, 
Pa., $2.10, vol. 51; from Joseph Hall, Agent, Io., for 
Abraham Cowgill, Aaron Roberts, John Oliphant, 
Lindley Heald and William Shaw, $2.10 each, vol. 51; 
from E. W. South, M. D., N. J., $2.10, vol. 51; from 
Amos Buzby, N. J., $2.10, vol. 51; from Penelope 
Smith, N. J., $4.10, vol. 51, 2 copies; from Parker 
Hall, Agent, O., for Josiah Hall, John Starbuck, and 
Lindley B. Steer, +2.10 each, vol. 51; for Esther L. 
Jackson, Pa., $2.10, vol. 51; from Joseph McCarty, 
George Schill, John S. Brown, Abel McCarty, John 
McCarty, and Job McCarty, Pa., $2.10 each, vol. 51, 
Reuben Battin, $2.10, to No. 10, vol. 52, and Jesse 
McCarty, $2.10, to No. 12, vol. 52; from Mary H. Cope, 
Pa., $2.10, vol. 51. 


The Annual Meeting of the Auxiliary Bible Asso- 
\ciation of Friends of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, 
| will be held at No. 109 North Tenth street, on Fourth- 
day evening, 31st inst., at 74 o’clock. 

Members of the Female Branch are invited to attend. 

Philada., 10th month, 1877. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Winter Session opens on SEconD-DAY, the 29th 
of TentH MoNTH. Those intending to send pupils 
will please make application to BensAMIN W. Pass- 
MORE, Sup’t., (address Street Road P. O., Chester Co., 
| Pa.,) or to CHARLES J. ALLEN, Treasurer, No. 304 
' Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A man or woman teacher, with qualifications for in- 
structing young children, is wanted for the Boys’ 
Primary School. Apply at once to 

Martha D. Allen, 528 Pine Street, 
Susan E. Comfort, Germantown, 
Thomas P. Cope, 1 Walnut Street, 

or William Evans, 252 South Front Street. 


| 


MARRIED, Ninth mo. 27th, 1877, at Friends’ meeting- 
house, Megessa, Martin Co. N. C., Henry Pere 
Nouan, of Dymond City, same county, to MARIA 
FIsHER, daughter of Abrm. and Sarah Fisher, of Me- 
gessa. 





Diep, at his residence, near Damascus, Ohio, on the 
x | 30th of 4th mo. 1877, Reusen G. PArnter, in the 55th 
A large mountain fire was reported to be raging in|Congress are in session. Congress is divided into two| year of his age, a member of Upper Springfield Monthly 
the Highlands of the Hudson, near Breakneck, on the |cliques headed respectively by Zeamacana and Justo| Meeting. 


, on the 15th of 8th month, 1877, at the residence 
of her uncle, T. Lamborn, in Cayuga Co., New York, 
PuesBe H. LAMBorn, aged 36 years, a member of New 


hundred and forty-five westward bound trains, consist-|under the Grand Duke Michael, attacked the Turkish | Garden Monthly Meeting of Friends. Though her re- 
ing of 5102 cars, passed over the Pennsylvania Rail-|forces under Moukhtar Pasha, in the vicinity of Kars,|moval was very sudden, and her sufferings extreme, 


road. 


and after a sanguinary conflict of 13 hours, in which 


we believe she fully realized her situation, often ex- 


Since the 1st of the year, 13,586 German immigrants | both sides are said to have maintained their position, ' pressing’ her assurance that “all would be well.” 





